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new era in England for the Roman Catholics. There can scarcely be a 
source for the history of these movements that has escaped the atten- 
tion of M. Thureau-Dangin. The actual literature of the Oxford 
movement — the tracts themselves, the letters and memoirs of Newman, 
Pusey, Manning, Ward, and of all the other men who were directly or 
indirectly concerned in it, and the newspapers and reviews of the 
period — have all been drawn upon, and the abundance of material they 
offered admirably interwoven into the text. Much the same can be said 
concerning the history of the Ritualistic movement; and here court 
records, debates in Parliament, bills that failed and bills that passed, 
such as the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1870 and the records of 
the English Church Union and the Church Association, have been drawn 
upon, in addition to sources similar to those used in the history of the 
Oxford movement. 

M. Thureau-Dangin's sympathies are almost lovingly with the ad- 
herents of the old faith in the new era that opened in 1850. His 
sympathies are also with Newman and Manning, and other men of the 
Oxford movement; and almost equally with the clergy of the Established 
Church who were of the Ritualistic movement, particularly with those 
who suffered at the hands of the Church Association. Another char- 
acteristic of the book that ensures it a permanent value is the series of 
pen-portraits of the men of all three movements. These are admirable; 
and it is not always necessary to accept to the full M. Thureau-Dangin's 
estimates of men to appreciate the portraits drawn of them. One lack 
of the book is obvious. There is no bibliography. It would have been 
an unusually long one had it been added; but the wide range of sources 
on which M. Thureau-Dangin has so carefully drawn makes the lack of 
a bibliography all the more noticeable. 

The Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
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Strathcona and the Making of Canada. By W. T. R. Preston. 
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Following quickly upon the death of Lord Strathcona these two 
lives have appeared, Mr. Willson's a eulogy, Mr. Preston's the opposite. 
Mr. Willson thinks that Lord Strathcona was so great a factor in the 
life of Canada that his name was " long synonymous throughout the 
British Empire with Canada itself"; Mr. Preston considers Lord 
Strathcona an opportunist, bent on creating a fortune, the servant of 
great financial interests, the corrupter of political morality in Canada 
by the lavish use of money in elections. Mr. Willson has had the ad- 
vantage of access to Lord Strathcona's papers and is, of course, highly 
official in tone; Mr. Preston writes as an outside critic who has lived 
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through the events he describes. Mr. Willson is diffuse, in two volumes, 
Mr. Preston is brief and sometimes pungent. 

Donald Alexander Smith, a penniless Scot with an education good 
for business purposes, went to Canada in 1838 and entered the service 
of the great Hudson's Bay Company, which promptly sent him to 
Labrador. There he remained for twenty-six years without returning 
to Scotland. He was efficient, honest, enterprising, and so absorbed in 
his tasks that he never felt boredom on that uninviting coast. He spent 
little, saved money, and invested it shrewdly. By 1865 we find him 
established at Montreal, already an important figure in financial circles. 
In 1869 the company which he served sold its proprietary interest in the 
Hudson Bay territory to the new Canadian federation for $1,500,000, 
but retained the right to vast areas of land. When there was trouble 
at what is now Winnipeg about the transfer to Canada a movement was 
set on foot to annex the whole territory to the United States, and 
urgent appeals were made to President Grant to save the liberties of 
the American settlers in the country by refusing to permit the transfer 
to Canada. The whole affair was so badly bungled by the Canadian 
authorities that it was necessary to send to the West a military expedi- 
tion under the late Lord Wolseley. During the trouble Smith was of 
service as commissioner for the Canadian government and the incident 
marked his entrance to the world of politics. 

His next great interest was in building railways. He joined Mr. J. 
J. Hill in acquiring the nucleus of what has become the Great Northern 
Railway and made a great fortune. In 1880 he became a leader in the 
company which built the Canadian Pacific Railway from ocean to ocean. 
During the period of railway enterprise he was a member of the 
Canadian Parliament and railways were his chief interest. In 1895, 
when already long past seventy, he entered upon the third great phase 
of his career and became the official representative of Canada in Lon- 
don. He possessed, as has been said of bishops, every virtue but resig- 
nation, for he clung tenaciously to office, and he was something of a 
Vicar of Bray, in that he supported now one party, now the other. He 
died in harness in 1913. He deeply loved being in the public eye. 
Every year he presided at the great banquet in London on July 1, the 
anniversary of the founding of the Canadian federation. There the 
present writer heard him speak for the last time, almost inaudibly, but 
still with striking acuteness of intellect, at the age of ninety-three, only 
a few months before he died. He had piled up colossal wealth and, 
when occasion required, he knew how to spend money freely. He was 
made a peer as Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, soon after going to 
London. He lived in considerable state both in London and in the 
country and also kept up two or three houses in Canada. He equipped 
at his own cost a troop of horse during the South African War; he 
spent $40,000 on a huge feast to celebrate his lord rectorship of the 
University of Aberdeen; he was chancellor of McGill University, Mon- 
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treal, and gave it large sums; he helped to found a women's college and 
a great hospital in Montreal; he left half a million dollars to Yale Uni- 
versity, and so on. Altogether a remarkable career. 

But had he in his hands, in any real sense, " the making of Canada ", 
to quote Mr. Preston's title-page? So many people have had to do with 
the supposed making of Canada that it is time the phrase itself was 
abandoned. To Mr. Preston he unmade Canada by debauching its 
politics and bringing in the reign of the great interests. Mr. Preston 
alleges that Strathcona exercised a sinister financial influence on both 
the Liberal and the Conservative parties in Canada, and his book is 
based chiefly on his own personal knowledge, as an official of the 
Liberal party, of the working of the power of money. Clearly he has 
a grudge against Lord Strathcona and probably reads a bad meaning 
into matters really quite innocent. But what he says is not to be wholly 
ignored. Personally Strathcona was, without doubt, an honorable man, 
but honorable men sometimes wink at dark things in politics from which 
they profit. It was easy to give money to a political friend and not to 
inquire how it was spent; or to give financial favors which implied 
political support by the man favored. To Mr. Willson, on the other 
hand, Strathcona is always right and his book is based chiefly on 
speeches and on letters by or to his hero. The big book lacks dis- 
crimination. 

The truth about Strathcona appears to be that he was an able man 
who would have succeeded in anything which he attempted; that he 
had the virtues of tenacity, caution, and rectitude in business affairs and 
that, as he often saw much farther than his contemporaries, he won, by 
insight and patience, astounding success. He saw the real value of the 
great prairie country when even able men derided it as bleak and 
barren, and he understood what railways would do for it and also for 
those who built them. There is nothing to show that he was a states- 
man in the large sense of reading the vital needs of a political society 
or that he was prepared to face defeat and loss for the sake of high 
political ideals. His politics were the politics of material development, 
his utterances those of a safe political creed, content with things as 
they are. He was usually moderate and kindly towards opponents, and 
never at any time was other than master of himself. Living to such a 
great age he came to occupy a unique position not only in Canada but 
also in England, where even King Edward spoke of him as " dear old 
Uncle Donald ". Many were his acts of kindness even to the unworthy, 
and he was sincerely religious. He was, however, not a great but only a 
successful man. He had no deep ponderings on the meaning of life or 
on the defects of society. He read few great books, thought no great 
thoughts. Had he not piled up a vast fortune he would be already for- 
gotten like many other equally able men. It is safe to say that Mr. 
Willson has said of him the last word of appreciation and Mr. Preston 
the last word of censure. 

George M. Wrong. 



